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Editor’s Note 


To find products and services, we turn to the yellow pages of the telephone book. To find counts 
and categories of the population and related matter, we look to the United States Census. Knowing that 
builders, developers, Realtors, industrialists, and planners have to find pertinent statistics covering their 
markets, URBAN LAND presents this article about what can be found in the Population and Housing Cen- 
sus of 1950 and the Business Census of 1948 by an authority who had much to do with their compilation. 
The Census on Housing is a part of the decennial inventory with which most persons are least familiar. 

We believe this article will give a further insight into the vast amount of valuable data available 


through Census sources. 


Wayne F. Daugherty, the author, is Assistant Chief for Housing, Population 


and Housing Division, Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Use of Data 


Housing characteristics change rap- 
idly in a booming economy. Prelim- 
inary results of the 1950 Census con- 
firm the opinions of many that the 
characteristics of our housing inventory 
changed so rapidly that the 1940 Cen- 
sus data are obsolete. 

The uses already made of these re- 
sults have demonstrated the impor- 
tance of Census data in understanding 
both local and National housing and 
marketing problems. Not only do the 
Census statistics play a part in deter- 
mining markets for housing and con- 
sumer products, but they also contrib- 
ute to analyses relative to the location 
and capacities of retail outlets and the 
quality of products most likely to be 
in demand within the range of a retail 
outlet. Housing data are also of help 
in evaluating the effectiveness of local 
planning and provide a basic tool for 
city planners and developers of both 
residential and commercial properties. 
In addition to these local uses, Census 
data have played an important role in 
providing facts at the National level 
for action by Congress and for the ad- 
ministration of various programs re- 
lated to housing. Further, the 1950 
Census is providing extensive informa- 
tion on conditions related to residential 


mortgage financing. The magnitude of 
the mortgage market and the conditions 
under which loans exist can now be 
better understood by financial institu- 
tions, builders, and others concerned 
with residential markets. 


Findings 


The increase in the housing inventory 
between 1940 and 1950 was significantly 
greater than the increase in population. 
To a great extent, the increase in 
households paralleled the large increase 
in family formation during this period. 
Meanwhile, doubling-up of families did 
not change to any noticeable extent by 
1950. 

There were many changes in the 
composition of housing during the ten- 
year period. One of these changes was 
in the size of the unit. There was ac- 
tually a decrease in the number of 
l-room places where people were liv- 
ing. Likewise, there was a decrease in 
the large homes, those with eight rooms 
or more. A _ preponderance (three- 
fourths) of the homes added to the in- 
ventory during the ten-year period 
contained three, four, or five rooms. 
Although there is this tendency to pro- 
vide smaller homes, there is no partic- 
ular evidence that the number of rooms 
in homes is inadequate. 


The most important change during 
the decade was in the pattern of home 
ownership. For the first time since 
such information was collected in the 
1890 Census, home owners exceeded 
renters. For the country as a whole, 
the increase from 1940 to 1950 in the 
number of home owners was phenom- 
enal, 54 percent. This gain represents 
the largest numerical and proportion- 
ate increase in home ownership dur- 
ing any of the past six decades. Al- 
though a considerable part of the in- 
crease was due to the accelerated pro- 
gram of home construction following 
World War II, there is evidence to in- 
dicate that many of the homes which 
were occupied by renters in 1940 were 
sold to home owners during and after 
the war period. The shift from renter 
to owner occupancy was so great that, 
even with the volume of rental units 
constructed since 1940, there was a net 
decrease of about half a million rent- 
ers. Had there not been a significant 
building program of rental properties, 
there probably would have been an 
even greater loss in rental units. 

Another significant influence on the 
housing supply is the creation of addi- 
tional housing units through conver- 
sions. The magnitude of conversions 
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Use Your Census Bureau 


This month’s URBAN LAND carries an authoritative article, prepared at our 
request, on what can be found in the 1250 Census, with particular reference to 
population and housing. 


The Census Bureau, being a fact gathering and statistical agency, is some- 
what unique among government departments in the modesty with which it 
advertises its wares. Yet its inventory of the United States, taken once every 
ten years, is invaluable to a wide variety of industrial and business concerns 
throughout the country as well as to many other organizations both private and 
public. Inter-censal estimates are also made for many of the items, which help 


to keep the inventory up to date. 


What is not generally realized is that in addition to the data published for 
the United States and its minor subdivisions, there is a large amount of infor- 
mation which, because of cost and budget limitations, is not published, but which 
is available upon request at the cost of tabulation or reproduction. 


Unpublished Data 


In the program for the 1950 Census of Housing, many of the statistics for 
smaller areas were tabulated in the same detail as for large areas. For the 
smaller areas and groups, the tabulated figures were consolidated into broader 
categories or were omitted in the publications. For example, intervals in the 
rent and value distributions, and categories for condition and plumbing were 
tabulated for census tracts in more detail than are presented in the published 
reports. Also, summary statistics on the basic housing items were tabulated by 
enumeration districts, although no data are published separately for places of 
less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


A number of items, as for instance the value income ratio by veteran status 
of the family head, and gross rent by number of rooms for dwellings which are 
dilapidated or lack hot running water or private bath, are being tabulated for 
standard metropolitan areas and cities of 100,000 or more. An enumeration 
district is the territory laid out as one work assignment for an enumerator. 
These districts average approximately 700 inhabitants. 


Special Tabulations Available 


The items mentioned represent cnly a fraction of what can be obtained in 
unpublished form, for it is possible also to obtain further tabulations and cross 
tabulations at cost by requesting special runs for specific areas directly from the 
punch cards which contain all the basic census data. 


Key to Small Area Data 


The reader interested in getting the full value out of the census data for 
his particular city or metropolitan area shculd start by sending for the bulletin 
entitled “U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Population and Housing 
1950, Key to Published and Tabulated Data for Small Areas”. It is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or any cf the field offices of the Commerce Department, for 


30 cents. M.S.W. 
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THE SEQUEL IN SEATTLE 

Every story has a sequel. The fol- 
low-up in this case has an indication 
for a happy outlook. We told the 
Seattle story in May’s URBAN LAND 
which gave a report of the Central 
Business District Council’s panel ses- 
sion held there. Since then, the Mayor’s 
Committee, the local soonsor, has met 
to consider the recommendations sub- 
mitted by the panel in its formal re- 
port. 

ULI Report Adopted 

The Mayor’s Ccmmittee has been re- 
enlisted under the new City adminis- 
tration as the organization to serve in 
an advisory capacity on matters relat- 
ing to traffic and off-street parking. In 
turn, the Committee has endorsed the 
U.L.I. recommendations as the agenda 
for its action. With respect to this 
program, the Committee is quoted as 
follows: “The (U.L.I. panel) study per- 
formed a service to our community in 
bringing together various groups in the 
City with divergent thoughts on the 
The Com- 
mittee indicated its course of action by 


various phases presented.” 


the following motion: “The Mayor’s 
Ccmmittee on Off-Street Parking and 
Relief of Traffic Congestion approves 
in principle the recommendations and 
findings of the panel of the Urban Land 
Institute as presented in its report.” 
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WHAT YOU CAN FIND IN THE 
CENSUS 
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can only be approximated from Census 
and BLS data. According to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, there were 
approximately 5,700,000 new nonfarm 
homes started during the 1940’s. For 
the decade, the Census Bureau records 
indicate that approximately 8,300,000 
new units were added to the nonfarm 
inventory. Although some of this dif- 
ference is accounted for by families 
who live in trailers and other types of 
accommodations, much is the result of 
conversions. The impact of conversions 
not only in the older structures but also 
in the recently built structures has had 
quite an influence upon the characteris- 
tics of rental as well as owner prop- 
erties. 

During the ten years, there was al- 
most a 50-percent increase in the num- 
ber of persons living alone, that is, in 
a separate dwelling unit. Contrary to 
some expectations, the numerical in- 
crease was equally divided between 
owners and renters. However, it is 
significant that the proportionate in- 
crease in owned homes occupied by in- 
dividuals was considerably greater than 
the increase among those rented. 

There has continued to be a trend 
toward urban living. While the total 
housing supply increased nearly 25 
percent from 1940 to 1950, the number 
of units in urban territory increased 
about 35 percent; even though a small 
part of this increase is due to the 
change in the definition of “urban,” the 
magnitude of the trend is not greatly 
altered. 


Housing Quality 


The quality of the Nation’s housing 
is measured, in a limited way, by the 
statistics collected on water supply, 
toilet and bathing facilities, and the 
physical condition of the home. Com- 
bining these several factors, we find 
that approximately two-thirds of all 
dwelling units were equipped with pri- 
vate bath and private flush toilet in the 
structure, had hot running water, and 
were not dilapidated. The proportions 
were highest for urban dwelling units 
and lowest for rural-farm units; ap- 
proximately four-fifths of the urban 
and one-fifth of the rural-farm units 
met these standards. 


Dilapidation 


For the first time in a housing census, 
the physical condition of homes was 
measured by determining whether or 
not the home was dilapidated. Dilapi- 
dated units are those units which do 
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not provide adequate shelter or in 
their present condition endanger the 
health, safety or well being of their oc- 
cupants. The Census reports units as 
dilapidated when they have serious de- 
ficiencies or are inadequately con- 
structed so that they do not provide 
adequate shelter or protection against 
the elements and should be torn down, 
extensively repaired, or rebuilt. 


Better Housing 


The expanding housing supply has 
generally meant better housing for 
more families. It has had considerable 
influence on lessening the differences in 
the level of living between the North 
and South, between urban and rural 
areas, and between economic and so- 
cial groups. More families in 1950 than 
in 1940 had a private bath and toilet 
primarily because of the standards of 
the new houses constructed during the 
last decade. 

During this pericd, there has been 
considerable improvement in available 
facilities in farm housing. On the other 
hand, the number of inadequate homes 
in the nonfarm segment of the housing 
inventory was practically the same in 
1950 as in 1940. There were still in ex- 
cess of 8 million homes either sharing 
or without flush toilet facilities and 
nearly 912 million units without private 
bathing facilities. Apparently the im- 
provements made in nonfarm housing 
during the decade were offset by the 
creation of inadequate accommodations 
through conversions, construction of 
shacks, etc. 


Vacancies 


There was developed through con- 
sultation with an advisory committee 
on 1950 Housing Census statistics a 
more precise measurement of vacancies 
than was provided frem the 1940 Cen- 
sus. In addition to providing informa- 
tion on gross vacancies, it seemed ad- 
visable for the Census to provide a 
vacancy figure which would reflect 
housing which is on the market for rent 
or sale. The results of the Census in- 
dicate that the gross vacancy figure for 
the country is just under 7 percent 
(6.9%) while the available vacancy 
rate was 1.6 percent. In analyzing the 
vacancy situation, both the gross va- 
cancy rate and the available vacancy 
rate should be taken into account. 

The available figure was arrived at 
by eliminating from consideration the 
vacant units which were for seasonal 
occupancy, which were dilapi- 
dated, and those which were not con- 
sidered a part of the available supply 
because they were already rented or 
sold or were being held off the market 


those 


for other reasons. No strict compari- 
son can be made between these find- 
ings and those published in the 1940 
Census, because the 1950 Census in- 
cludes a few uninhabitable vacancies 
which would not have been included 
according to the 1940 definition. Mak- 
ing some allowance for this, the two 
gross rates of 6.9 percent in 1950 and 
the 6.6 percent in 1940 would indicate 
that about the same relative total sup- 
ply of vacancies existed in the two 
census years. Most of the vacancies in 
1950, however, were for seasonal oc- 
cupancy or were in the “wrong” places 
for families looking for houses for 
year-round almost two-fifths of 
the vacancies in 1950 were for seasonal 
use and almost an equivalent amount, 
although nonseasonal, was in rural 
areas. The great migration of families 
from farms and small towns into large 
urban centers of population has re- 
sulted in an oversupply of houses in 
some areas, but a serious shortage in 
many others. Almost one-third of the 
standard metropolitan areas of the 
country had available vacancy rates of 
less than one percent. 


use; 


Rents and Values 


The 1950 rent levels are considerably 
higher than the 1940 levels. The me- 
dian contract rent paid by renters of 
nonfarm dwelling units was $35 com- 
pared to the median of $21 in 1940. 
The rent increases from 1940 to 1950 
do not necessarily indicate changes in 
rents for identical units. In addition 
to the new units coming on the rental 
market through construction and con- 
version, there was considerable with- 
drawal of existing rental units through 
purchase for owner occupancy; there- 
fore, the 1950 data apply to a largely 
different group of rental units. 

The median price which owner-oc- 
cupants of single family nonfarm 
homes estimated their properties would 
sell for was $7,400. About one-third of 
the owner homes were estimated to be 
worth more than $10,000 and about the 
same number were valued at less than 
$5,000. 


Equipment 


In terms of equipment and facilities 
in homes, some of those things which 
were considered luxuries 30 and 40 
ago are found in almost all 
homes. In the 1950 Census, it 
found that nearly every home had elec- 
tric lights and at least radio. 
Mechanical refrigeration, which would 
generally follow the availability of 
utilities, was found in four out of five 
homes; while only ten years ago, less 


years 


was 


one 
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than half of the homes had such con- 
venience. 


Mortgage Financing 


The 1950 Census is providing for the 
first time information on the character- 
istics of financing both private homes 
and rental properties. Based on special 
tabulations made recently, we learned 
that second mortgages were an impor- 
tant segment of the pattern of financ- 
ing. Government guaranteed second 
mortgages, which were a part of the 
combination FHA-VA mortgages, were 
found on 9 percent of the owner-occu- 
pied properties and 3 percent of the 
rental properties acauired during 1949 
or the first half of 1950. Excluding the 
special government guaranteed second 
mortgage, a significant proportion of 
the properties had other second mort- 


gages: conventional second 


were found on 8 percent of the owner 
occupied properties and 11 percent of 
the rental properties. Of the proper- 
ties mortgaged at the time of the 1950 
Housing Census and acquired during 
1949 or the first half of 1950, 40 percent 
were financed through the use of either 
FHA or VA insurance. The remaining 
60 percent were financed through con- 
ventional channels. 


Housing Characteristics Change 


Rapidly 


Subject 1940 1950 Change 


ALL DWELLING 
UNITS 
Home owners 
Renters 
Single detached 
homes 
Apartments 


37,300,000 


15,200,000 
19,700,000 


46,000,000 
23,400,000 
19,100,000 


23,900,000 
3,900,000 


28,900,000 
5,100,000 


UNITS WITH 
Electric lights 
Mechanical re- 

frigeration 
Private bath 
Radio 


Television 


28,900,000 42,300,000 
15,100,000 
20,600,000 
28,000,000 


33,500,000 
31,100,000 
40,100,000 


5.100.000 


NONFARM 

Monthly rent 
(median) 

Value of single 
family own- 
er-occupied 
homes (me- 
dian) 

Mortgaged own- 
er-occupied 
homes 


$3,000 $7,400 


4,800,000 7.700.000 60° 
Recognition of Standard Metropolitan 
Areas 


It has long been recognized that, for 
many types of economic and social an- 
alyses, it is necessary to consider as a 
unit the city and its surrounding area 
which form an integrated social and 
economic system. In the past, areas of 
this type have been defined in some- 
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what different ways by various agen- 
cies. For example, there were metro- 
politan districts, industrial areas, and 
labor market areas. Lack of compar- 
ability in the geographic coverage of 
these areas limited the usefulness of 
the data available for them. 

Accordingly, Federal agencies in co- 
operation with local officials and plan- 
ning groups established the “standard 
metropolitan area” around the larger 
cities. In order that a wide variety of 
statistical data might be presented on 
a uniform basis, the county was used 
as the basic component. 

A standard metropolitan area, there- 
fore, is defined as a county or group of 
contiguous counties which contains at 
least one city of 50,000 inhabitants or 
more. Counties contiguous to the one 
containing the central city are included 
if they are essentially metropolitan in 
character and socially and economically 
integrated with the central city. In 
New England, where the town and city 
are administratively more important 
than the county, towns and cities were 
used to define the boundaries of the 
area. 

In the publications from the 1950 
Census of Housing, standard metropoli- 
tan areas are among the areas for 
which the most extensive data are 
being compiled and published. Over 
one-half (56 percent) of the Nation’s 
housing is located in the 168 standard 
metropolitan areas. 


New Definition of Urban Housing 


A new definition of “urban” housing 
was adopted for use in the 1950 Cen- 
sus, its purpose being to provide a more 
realistic separation of urban housing 
from rural housing. 

The most important change was the 
recognition as “urban” of densely set- 
tled urban-fringe areas around cities 
of 50,000 inhabitants or more and un- 
incorporated places of 2,500 or more 
outside urban fringes. In the past, 
many such concentrations of housing 
were considered rural even though 
their characteristics were typical of city 
housing. The boundaries of the fringe 
areas were determined by the urban 
pattern of streets and houses. 

“Urbanized were defined for 
the first time in the 1950 Census. Each 
urbanized area includes one or more 
cities of 50,000 inhabitants or more to- 
gether with the surrounding closely 
settled incorporated places and the un- 
incorporated urban fringe. The urban- 
ized area can be characterized as the 
physical city as distinguished from 
either the legal city or the metropolitan 
community. In general, it represents 
the thickly settled urban core of the 
standard metropolitan area. 


areas” 


Publications 


The Census reports can be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Below is a brief de- 
scription of each report; if more detail 
is needed, the Census Bureau will pro- 
vide you, on request, with a fuller de- 
scription. Many of the reports have 
already been issued and all of them 
will be published by January 1953. 


Housing Census 


In developing the 1950 Census of 
Housing, the Census Bureau endeavored 
to fulfill the varied needs of its many 
users of housing statistics. The infor- 
mation collected relates to the follow- 
ing subjects: Type of structure, num- 
ber of rooms, number of persons in the 
dwelling unit, condition, water suppiy, 
toilet and bathing facilities, rent, value, 
year built, radio, television, heating 
equipment, heating and cooking fuel, 
electric light, kitchen sink, and refrig- 
eration. 

In the reports on general characteris- 
tics the size of the place largely deter- 
mined the amount of data to be pub- 
lished. The greatest amount of detail 
is presented for cities of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants or more, standard metropolitan 
areas, urbanized areas, and States. In 
less detail are the statistics for coun- 
ties, smaller urban places, and the 
rural-farm and rural-nonfarm portions 
of counties. Limited statistics are pub- 
lished for places of 1,000 to 2,500 in- 
habitants. 

For the 209 cities of 50,000 inhabit- 
ants or more, tabulations are published 
by city blocks. Tabulations of this type 
provide descriptive material of consid- 
erable value for technical studies of 
neighborhood patterns in the city. The 
statistics will be useful in compiling 
totals for special types of areas that 
may be defined to meet the require- 
ments of individual investigators. 
These data have been summarized by 
wards or census tracts. 

For 61 large cities where tracts were 
established by local committees, more 
detailed housing and population data 
are available by census tracts. 

For standard metropolitan areas and 
cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more, 
more intensive analyses are provided 
by cross-tabulations of housing char- 
acteristics such as size of the dwelling 
unit, age of the structure, and condi- 
tion and plumbing facilities, with eco- 
nomic characteristics such as_ rent, 
value, and family income. 

For the first time, the Housing Cen- 
sus of 1950 collected detailed informa- 
tion on the financial characteristics of 
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mortgaged residential nonfarm prop- 
erties. Both owner-occupied and rental 
properties were covered, and the infor- 
mation was collected on a_ sample 
basis. The data relate to characteris- 
tics of the mortgage (amount of loan, 
terms, outstanding debt, interest rate, 
amortization, type of mortgage holder, 
etc.) and characteristics of the prop- 
erty (purchase price, real estate taxes, 
vear built, ete.). In addition to Na- 
tional and regional data, the reports in- 
clude detailed tabulations for 25 large 
standard metropolitan areas. The 25 
areas cover the principal market cen- 
ters for residential mortgage loans. 
The statistics provide a basis for com- 
parison among large metropolitan cen- 
ters in various parts of the country 
both as to activities in mortgage mar- 
kets and conditions under which loans 
exist. Lenders, builders, and home 
buyers are vitally concerned with resi- 
dential financing in their communities. 
National data, supplemented by local 
data, are of primary importance in the 
guidance of agencies which establish 
government credit policies and which 
plan and develop private housing pro- 
grams. 
Reports of the 1950 Census of Hous- 
ing are as follows: 
Volume I, “General Characteristics,” 
made up of State bulletins, con- 
tains data on all characteristics for 


counties, cities, towns, standard 
metropolitan areas, and urbanized 
areas. 


Volume II, “Nonfarm Housing Char- 
acteristics,” made up of bulletins 
for standard metropolitan areas, 
provides analytical cross-tabula- 
tions of many of the housing and 
household characteristics. 

Volume III, “Farm Housing Charac- 
teristics,” is an analytical report 
on farm housing by econcmic sub- 
regions. 

Volume IV, “Residential Financing,” 
presents statistics on nonfarm resi- 
dential financing for 25 large 
standard metropolitan areas, and 
for the United States and the 4 
census regions. 

Volume V, “Block Statistics,” made 
up of the bulletins for 209 cities, 
contains housing data by city 
blocks. 


Business Census 

The Business Census of 1948 pro- 
vided comprehensive data on the op- 
erations of the Nation’s merchandising 
system which is of primary importance 
in the functioning of our economy. 
Facts on retail, wholesale, and service 
establishments were collected and pub- 


lished for States, counties, standard 
metropolitan areas, and cities, with 
limited detail for the smaller cities. 


The reports cover such subjects as the 
number, type, and location of estab- 
lishments; volume of receipts in vari- 
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ous commodity lines; total stocks; em- 
ployment and pay roll by occupation 
groups; and extent of consumer in- 
debtedness. These statistics can be 
used in conjunction with hsusing and 
population statistics on rent, value, age 
cf structure, refrigeration and heating 
ecuipment, fuel used for heating and 
cooking. family income, occuvation and 
employment status of the household 
head, etc. to provide businesses with 
invaluable measures of market condi- 
tions. 

Upon the request of individual cities, 
more intensive analyses were made of 
Dusiness establishments in the city by 
retail trade areas that were set up by 
the local groups requesting the data. 
Such analyses, combined with housing 
and population data by blocks, tracts, 
or wards, provide local businessmen 
with the means for evaluating their 
own operations. 

Statistics frcm the 1948 Census of 
Business have been published in seven 
volumes: Volumes I, II, and III relate 


to retail trade and merchandise line 
sales; Volumes IV and V pertain to 
wholesale trade and commodity line 


sales; and Volumes VI and VII provide 
data on the service trades. 


Population Census 


Extensive information about the in- 
habitants, which is essential to the effi- 
cient functioning of the business com- 
munity, is provided by the 1950 Census 
of Population. Business organizations 
make continuous use of Census facts 
on the location and characteristics of 
people—their mobility, employment 
status, cccupation, and income—who 
constitute markets for all 
consumer gocds. 

Information on the population is es- 
sential to State and local governments, 
school systems, health 
newspapers, trade 
like. 

Detailed information on population 
characteristics is published for indi- 
vidual States, standard metropolitan 
areas, and large cities. Less detailed 
summaries are published for counties 
and the smaller cities, and for small 
areas within counties and cities. Sta- 
tistics within a city are published by 
census tracts for 61 tracted cities. 

The following reports contain results 
of the 1950 Census of Population: 


classes of 


organizations, 
jeurnals, and the 


Volume I, “Number of Inhabitants,” 
presents the distribution of the 
populaticn within the States. 


Volume II, “Characteristics of the 
Population,” presents basic popu- 
lation characteristics for variou 
areas within the State, and cross- 
tabulations for standard metropol- 
itan areas and the larger cities. 


Volume III, “Census Tract Statistics,” 
provides population and housing 
data by census tracts for 61 tracted 
cities. 

Succeeding reports are planned to 
cover more detail on labor force, in- 
come, education, family characteristics, 
nonwhite population, and mobility. 


Reliability of Data for Small Areas 


In the publications outlined above, 
users of the data for a small area, such 
as a city block or a small town, should 
bear in mind that the data generally 
represent the work of only one or two 
enumerators. Consequently, charac- 
teristics for blocks and other small 
areas are subject to a wider margin of 
error than is to be expected in the fig- 
ures for tracts, wards, or larger areas 
which represent the returns made by 


a number of enumerators. Misinter- 
pretation of the instructions by one 
enumerator may cause a _ significant 


bias in the statistics for a block, for 
example, even though it may have a 
negligible effect on the figures for a 
larger area. 


A Proposed Housing Ordinance Regu- 
lating Supplied Facilities, Maintenance 
and Occupancy of Dwellings and 
Dwelling Units. Committee on Hygiene 
of Housing, American Public Health 
Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. 1952. 24 pp. 50 cents. 

The Committee on Hygiene of Hous- 
ing has prepared another of its note- 
worthy contributions to the weapons 
with which to wage warfare on slums. 
This pamphlet is a guide, not a model 
for use by health departments which 
may wish to adopt a local ordinance 
governing minimum housing standards. 
Such a code is the basic point for en- 
forcement of standards believed essen- 
tial to protection of public health, for 
dwelling facilities, maintenance and oc- 
cupancy of dwellings and methods. In 
detail, some of the provisions suggested 
for inclusion in such an ordinance may 
go farther than a community would 
accept. But at least a guide for housing 
ordinances has been prepared. It will 
be helpful to health officers, legal ad- 
visers, and citizens interested in begin- 
ning a rehabilitation program and en- 
forcement of minimum standards for 
housing. 


Simplified Zoning for Small Communi- 
ties. Connecticut Development Com- 
mission, Hartford. January, 1952. 6 pp 
planographed. 

The State of Connecticut Develop- 
ment Commission has put out this 
guide for newly organized zoning com- 
missions in small communities. The 
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pamphlet is an outline to help such 
official bodies do their job yet keep the 
land controls as simple as_ possible. 
The Connecticut Commission knows 
that many rural communities in the 
State would be wary of any such de- 
vice as zoning which could be thought 
of as something that may take away 
individual “rights.” This pamphlet 
gives such communities an outline of 
the kind of minimum ordinance to use 
until local confidence in zoning is 
gained fully. 


Industrial Dispersion Guidebook for 
Communities. Domestic Commerce 
Series #31. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 24 pp. 20¢. 

The planner and developer who has 
been wondering what criteria make up 
the Federal policy on dispersal and the 
industrialist who has been seeking 
ways and means for obtaining Federal 
aid for a new plant now have the an- 
swers in this guidebook. The publica- 
tion sets up the standards for indus- 
trial dispersion. The booklet also states 
what constitutes a target zone in a 
highly industrialized location. It lets 


us know that the Federal Government 
is getting into the planning and devel- 
opment of cities with both feet with 
this policy on location of industry, par- 


ticularly that part of industry which is 
a defense-supported plant. 


Toll Roads and the Problem of High- 
way Modernization. Wilfred Owen and 
Charles L. Dearing. The Brookings 
Institution, 722 Jackson Pl., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1951. 204 pp. 
$2.50. 

Even though the concept of toll roads 
may be a return to eighteenth century 
thinking, rejecting them means the ne- 
glect of twentieth century engineering. 
The authors make this point clear in 
their evaluation of modern highway 
financing. If the toll road solution is 
to be avoided, then there must be a 
revision of and federal policy 
toward highways. Such policy revision 
includes removal of all the road blocks 
standing in the way of a revamped tax 
structure, liberalized borrowing pro- 
cedures and revised expenditure pat- 
terns. Detouring from conventional 
financing methods requires a confidence 
not usually ready as a_ substitute. 
Meanwhile the gap widens between 
need for and provision of modern high- 
ways. A state straddling the hurdle 
over modernization of inadequate fa- 
cilities at high cost should examine the 
shortcut route available through the 
avenue of the toll road. Evidence used 
in the book to confirm the advantages 
of toll roads was based primarily on 


state 
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accomplishments in Pennsylvania, 
Maine and New Hampshire. Now there 
is further evidence to confirm what 
was already proved about toll roads as 
routes to higher safety, comfort and 
direct user benefit. If anyone still 
doubts these advantages, let him travel 
by car between Washington, D. C. and 
Portland, Maine. 


Sunnyvale Planning Program, Santa 
Clara County Planning Commission, 
San Jose, Calif. 1952, 28 pp. (unpaged), 
maps, illus. 

This is a neat little report on a plan- 
ning program for a small community. 
The report is put together clearly and 
simply. The side sketches illustrating 
the brief but appropriate text are aids 
that help in a quick understanding of 
its story. This report is worth looking 
at as an example of a technical job told 
in an interesting way. However, we 
still like to find pages numbered and 
titles capitalized even though these 
may have been considered as part of 
the author’s tricks for easy reading. 


The 1950 Housing Situation in Charts. 
Division of Housing Research, Office of 
the Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
October, 1951. 32 pp. charts. 25¢. 

The housing market is pictorialized 
in this booklet of charts. They are 
mainly concerned with nonfarm hous- 
ing: that is, housing in cities, towns, 
and their suburbs. The charts are in- 
tended as a quick summary of the find- 
ings of the 1950 census. 


Detroit Master Plan, City Plan Com- 
mission, Detroit, Mich. 1951. 98 pp 
plans. 

The plans for a finer city culminate 
in this publication of Detroit’s master 
plan. Aften ten years’ intensive prep- 
aration, this document is worthy of 
presentation to the City on the occasion 
of its 250th anniversary. The hand- 
some, though outsized, document in- 
corporates the previously issued back- 
ground plans that cover elements of 
the master plan such as the plans for 
land use, recreation, public service fa- 
cilities, trafficways, redevelopment, 
civic center, riverfront, etc. This plan 
stems from the Mayor's directive to the 
City Plan Commission in 1941 to begin 
preparation of a master plan for the 
City. This document will bear fruit as 
the City begins its task of carrying into 
reality the proposals of the 1951 plan. 


Annual Report. 
opment Commsision 1951. 

The interest in this report comes 
from the nature of the agency report- 
ing. The City of Indianapolis’ en- 


Indianapolis Redevel- 
32 pp. illus. 


deavor to rid itself of slums is on a 
basis different from elsewhere. The 
elements of the controlling legislation 
and the two projects undertaken are 
such that there has not been reliance 
upon the Federal assistance program. 
Indianapolis is proceeding on its own 
in redeveloping its project areas. This 
report gives an official record of the 
Redevelopment Commission’s progress 
for 1951 in that City. The report can 
only hint at the amazing job being 
done which requires a ground inspec- 
tion to be fully appreciated. 


Pennsylvania Building and Zoning 
Laws, An Allegheny County Appraisal, 
David W. Craig. Allegheny Confer- 
ence on Community Development, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1951. 324 pp. tables. 
The lawyer has a look at his profes- 
sion’s contribution to community de- 
velopment teamwork in this 
tion. The study deals with the legal 
problems of building and zoning in a 
degree of detail found only rarely in 
other publications. The Allegheny 
Conference on Community Develop- 
ment and the School of Law of the 
University of Pittsburgh have cooper- 
ated in accomplishing this survey of 
the building and zoning ordinances of 
Allegheny County as they exist under 
the statutes of Pennsylvania. The pub- 
lication will find utility in the follow- 
ing applications: as a legal handbook 
for officials of individual municipali- 
ties; as a blueprint for regional action; 
as a reference on applicable state leg- 
islation and as a textbook for lawyers 
and students. It is believed that the 
survey has instructive value beyond 
the borders of Allegheny County. The 
129 municipalities comprising the 
County range in size from Pittsburgh 
down to tiny townships and boroughs. 
There are similar legislative problems 
elsewhere in the nation within the en- 
vironment of the interdependent rela- 
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tionships of a metropolitan area. 


Annual Report 1951. Redevelopment 
Authority, City of Philadelphia, Pa. 
1952. 36 pp. illus. 


Here again is demonstrated the ei- 
fectiveness of cooperation to achieve 
results. The Authority gets credit, too, 
for the nation’s first redevelopment 
housing units under Title I of the 1949 
Housing Act. This report is a good 
record of the Authority’s accomplish- 
ments. In addition, the report includes 
a brief summary of reccmmendations 
made by the panel sessions held by 
ULI under sponsorship of the Author- 
ity, the Planning Commission and the 
Merchants Association for advising on 
the future of two areas, the Triangle 
and the Dock Street area. 
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